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any other subject.' Much useful knowledge was diffused by the
society in question, in spite of the hostility of Dr Folliott and the
President of the Royal Society. Nevertheless, the prejudice
against popular education dies hard. When, in 1853, my grand-
father established a school in the village of Petersham (where
he lived), the gentry complained that *he had destroyed the
hitherto aristocratic character of the neighbourhood.' Nor is the
prejudice extinct even now.
There is one other point in Benthamite politics that is im-
portant, and that is hostility to imperialism. Bentham, even in
his Tory days, saw no use in over-seas possessions. At the
height of the French Revolution he wrote, and presented to Tal-
leyrand, a work called: Emancipate your Colonies! addressed to
the National Convention of France, Anno 1793. Shewing the
uselessness and mischievousness of distant dependencies to an
European State. This was not merely an opinion for the French;
he held the same views as regards British colonies. He converted
his friend Lord Lansdowne, who stated in the House of Lords
in 1797: 'A greater good could not be done to Spain, than to
relieve them from the curse of these settlements [Spanish
America], and make them an industrious people like their
neighbours. A greater evil could not happen to England than to
add them to our already overgrown possessions.' Bentham*s later
disciples on the whole retained his view on this subject. As
believers in free trade, they saw no economic benefit in
sovereignty, and they were incapable of the sentiment of im-
perial pride. In the eighteenth century, the Whigs were more
imperialistic than the Tories; in the nineteenth, under the
influence of the Benthamites, the most typical Liberals were
Little Englanders. In this respect, however, national pride proved
too strong for philosophy. In the very hey-day of Benthamism,
Palmerston was the idol of the Liberal party, partly because
he cared more for British prestige than for any theories under
the sun.
It must also be admitted that there was one respect in which
even Bentham was seduced from his austere cosmopolitanism.
After James Mill had come to be employed by the East India
Company, both he and Bentham felt that a promising: field had
been opened to experimentation. Bentham hoped to inspire an
Indian legal code: *I shall be the dead legislative of British
India, Twenty years after I am dead, I shall be a despot.* After
quoting this remark, Halevy adds: *Twenty^eight years after his